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Abstract 

Using their own friendship as a case study, the 
authors examine the development of mutuality in a relation¬ 
ship forged across racial lines. The possibility of connec¬ 
tions, and the risks of disconnections and violations in 
interracial relationships, developing in the context of a racist 
society, are explored. The implications of mutually empathic 
interracial relationships for the development of ones own 
racial identity are considered. 


Tatum: We're very pleased to be here this 
evening. This presentation is the outgrowth of a paper 
I presented at the Stone Center in 1993 entitled, "Racial 
Identity Development and Relational Theory: The 
Case of Black Women in White Communities." That 
paper (Tatum, 1993) was based on my research with 
Black women in predominantly White communities. 
One of the themes that emerged repeatedly in my data 
was how difficult it can be for Black women in White 
communities to find the kind of mutually empathic 
relationships that lead to the emotional growth 
described by the Stone Center theorists (Jordan, 
Kaplan, Miller, Stiver, and Surrey, 1991). During the 
discussion that followed my presentation that evening, 
a White woman in the audience asked, "How can a 
White woman genuinely befriend a Black woman? 
How can that kind of relationship be nourished across 
racial lines?" That is the question that we intend to 
address here. 

Jean Baker Miller (1988) has written elo¬ 
quently about the constructive power of relational 
connections and the potentially destructive force of 
relational disconnections and violations. This theme 
of connections, disconnections and violations is 
certainly central to our thinking about how we can 
connect across racial lines. What happens when our 
experience is validated by another in a mutually 
empathic relationship? We feel a strong sense of 
connection. But when we have experiences that are 
not validated, for example, when I as a Black woman 
encounter racism and I am unable to talk about that 
experience with White colleagues, I may feel a sense of 
disconnection from them. Or, should I choose to share 
those experiences, and in fact find them invalidated by 
my colleagues, I may question my own perceptions. 
Without validation from others, I may choose to deny 
my own perceptions in order to avoid the isolation 
that comes from disconnection. Repeatedly separating 
myself from my own experience in order to stay in 
relationship with others ultimately results in a psycho¬ 
logical state of violation. Negotiating the choices 
involved in maintaining connections across racial lines 
is a central focus of this presentation, "Women, Race, 
and Racism: A Dialogue in Black and White." 

Ayvazian: I want to add my welcome and my 
greetings to Beverly's and I want to say that for both of 
us, although we travel nationwide and do work on 
issues of racial justice offering consultation and 
seminars together, we have decided to take a personal 
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risk tonight by offering a look into the issue of connec¬ 
tions across racial barriers by using our own relation¬ 
ship as the basis of our talk. Beverly and I are ventur¬ 
ing into new territory by offering an analysis of our 
own relationship as a case study of women connecting 
across racial lines. We want to speak very personally 
tonight because, as Bev said, this question was asked 
when she was here a year ago. 1 can also add that in 
traveling and doing speaking with Beverly, White 
women often stop me in hallways and restrooms and 
at the coffee machine and say, "You two seem so close. 
How did you create that bond?" So we want to look at 
our relationship in the light of Jean Baker Miller's 
work. We are going to focus on the following three 
areas, which we call the critical junctures in our 
relationship: how the relationship was established, 
the theme of mutuality in our relationship, and 
difficult periods we have faced. A thread that is also 
woven into our talk is what we call "common differ¬ 
ences," areas where we are the same or have similar 
feelings, viewpoints, even experiences, and yet these 
similarities are expressed in different ways in our 
lives. We will close by talking about our friendship as 
a work in progress. So with that background, and 
appreciating you all for sharing in what is a new 
venture for us — to speak about these issues very 
personally — we want to begin by discussing the 
critical junctures in our relationship within the frame¬ 
work of this theme of connections, disconnections, and 
violations. 

Critical Junctures 

Ayvazian: When I think about some of the 
critical junctures in our friendship — for example, 
how we met and how the relationship began — I am 
reminded of an article by Joe Wood (1994) that I read 
in the New York Times Magazine. In the article. Wood, 
who is Black, was talking about his friendship with 
Dan, who is Jewish. Wood said of the relationship: 
"Our kinship is not easy." 

In many ways, my kinship with Beverly is very 
easy. Deep affection and admiration flows between us 
and the friendship is strong, nourishing, and trea¬ 
sured. However, it is also fair to say that in 1994, any 
adult relationship that crosses racial lines is "not 
easy." If the friends are conscious of the social, 
political, and economic realities in this country today, 
their "kinship," as Wood states, will inevitably have 
times that are "not easy." And we have faced those 


times. 

To put this in perspective, let me back up and 
provide some of the details about how our relation¬ 
ship was formed. Our relationship was established on 
a professional basis. Beverly and I do not live in the 
same neighborhood, although we live in the same 
town, and we do not work in the same place. Our 
children do not attend the same schools. We were 
brought together by an agency that does anti-racism 
education, paired up as a bi-racial team to do some 
anti-racism training at a college in the Boston area. We 
were brought together initially on a professional basis 
and immediately had the experience of preparing to 
work together as a team. Also, because the job in 
Boston involved a series of workshops, we had the 
experience of traveling to and from our area in west¬ 
ern Massachusetts to Boston, a two-hour car ride each 
way. Beverly and I call that first professional collabo¬ 
ration, during which our relationship was formed, our 
"trial by fire." The group of college students with 
whom we were working proved to be a very challeng¬ 
ing group. It was a difficult training because of so 
many, what we call "Yes, buts." The students were 
resistant to hearing our material and working with the 
concepts and the framework for understanding race 
and racism that we were offering. Yet this adversarial 
experience actually pulled us together as a twosome. 
Going into what turned out to be a hostile environ¬ 
ment forced us to really scrutinize the material that we 
were presenting to the group. 

Consequently, Beverly and I had the experi¬ 
ence of talking very deeply about painful issues 
around race and racism very early in our profes¬ 
sional/personal relationship. We had potentially 
difficult conversations analyzing racial inequity 
because we had to scrutinize the material we were 
presenting to this challenging group. These conversa¬ 
tions in the first days of our relationship, we have 
discovered, are of the sort that bi-racial friendships 
sometimes avoid for months or years. Looking back 
on it now, we believe that this process was a bonding 
experience. 

We also found that our rides to and from 
Boston were opportunities to talk not only about our 
work, but about our personal lives. We discovered 
some common ground as women, as mothers, and as 
professionals in our community. Early on, Beverly 
was very helpful to me as I was going through a 
difficult period with my then one-year-old son. We 
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forged close personal ties through what was initially a 
professional connection. 

Tatum: As Andrea has said, our relationship 
did form in the context of work. This is an important 
observation because one of the things that we know 
about our society is the fact that it is still quite socially 
segregated. As Andrea has told you, we don't live in 
the same neighborhood, our children don't go to the 
same school, and we don't worship in the same places; 
our lives are separate in many ways. Even though we 
frequently work together and certainly spend leisure 
time together now that our friendship has developed, 
our paths would not likely have crossed in other ways. 
Given the reality of social segregation, work does 
provide one of the few places where women of color 
and White women may come together across racial 
lines. So, it is not an accident that it was our work 
together that laid the groundwork for a friendship to 
develop. 

As Andrea mentioned, one of the things that 
has been very important is that at the beginning of our 
relationship there was an examination of our values as 
they related to the work that we did. We were forced 
to talk at a deeper level — not the superficial chit-chat 
that you might engage with someone over the coffee 
machine — regarding what we thought about a very 
significant issue, in this case race relations in the 
United States. The mutuality that evolved in that 
relationship was very much in keeping with what Jean 
Baker Miller calls the "five good things." When a 
relationship is in fact mutually reinforcing, it gives 
you a feeling of increased zest, a sense of empower¬ 
ment, greater self-knowledge, increased self-worth, 
and most importantly in the context of a friendship, a 
desire for more connection (Miller, 1988). Certainly as 
the mutuality in the relationship became apparent, we 
did seek each other's company outside of work 
situations, and we have been fortunate to have been 
able to share life experiences, as Andrea has said, 
around issues of parenting, and personal relationships 
of a wide variety. That has been very important. 

But as in all relationships, conflict arises. 

There certainly has been some conflict in our relation¬ 
ship, which we want to talk about, too, because it is 
also an important part of how one negotiates relation¬ 
ships that are going to be genuinely mutual. The most 
significant conflict, a real test of mutuality in our 
relationship, occurred when Andrea and I were 
conducting a workshop in St. Louis about three years. 


ago. At that time, we were facilitating a workshop 
with a group of clergy on racism, and as we often do, 
we made reference to other "isms," including 
heterosexism. This topic, in the midst of a roomful of 
clergy representing a variety of religious traditions, 
triggered a rather heated discussion about homosexu¬ 
ality in which a range of religious viewpoints were 
expressed. As we struggled to deal with this issue in 
the context of our workshop, Andrea and I became 
aware of the fact that we had differing strategies for 
interacting with our participants on this issue. While 
we were able to deal with that difference productively 
in the context of the workshop, as we were processing 
the event on the flight home, we had a conversation 
which led to a real test of the mutuality in our relation¬ 
ship. 

As background information for this incident, I 
should say that I had just become very involved in a 
worship community in Springfield. I had just joined a 
church which was a very important and significant 
step in my personal life, and as we talked about the 
controversy which had arisen in our workshop, we 
talked about the positions that our own religious 
communities had regarding homosexuality and 
heterosexism in the church. 1 am a member of a 
Presbyterian church. At this writing, that denomina¬ 
tion is in the midst of a struggle around whether or 
not to ordain gay men and lesbian women. Andrea is 
a Quaker and belongs to a Meeting that is openly gay- 
affirming and sanctions and supports same-sex 
commitment ceremonies. So our two worship com¬ 
munities have very different positions. 

Andrea said to me that she didn't understand 
how 1 could be a part of a religious community that 
was exclusionary in the way that the Presbyterian 
church currently is, and in fact suggested that I should 
find another church. When she first said it, I was 
taken aback by the comment, but had some trouble 
figuring out exactly what it was about it that bothered 
me. In fact, I shared her concern about the 
heterosexism in my denomination, and in my local 
church. I have raised, and continue to raise, questions 
about this issue with my pastor and with fellow 
parishioners. On the other hand, my local congrega¬ 
tion is a relatively progressive, predominantly Black, 
Afrocentric congregation which is very affirming of 
my racial and spiritual identity in many ways. I 
experienced Andrea's suggestion that I should leave 
this congregation as an affront. I did not express this 
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initially, but withdrew into my book, and we com¬ 
pleted the plane ride in relative silence. I continued to 
think about the conversation, and later realized what 
was most offensive to me about it. 

It occurred to me that there was really a lot of 
White privilege in her statement. As a Black woman 
living in a predominantly White community, there are 
not many opportunities for me or my children to be 
part of a community where our African-American 
heritage is explicitly affirmed. Consequently our 
Sunday worship experience in a congregation which 
defines itself as "unashamedly Black and unapolo- 
getically Christian" is extremely valuable to me. I did 
feel that her statement that I should withdraw from 
this community was a statement of her White privi¬ 
lege. In fact, she was taking for granted the many 
churches or worship communities that she can choose 
from because almost all of them are predominantly 
White and will affirm her racial identity. She can 
easily choose to be a Quaker, without worrying that 
she and her family will again be one of few White 
families present. Her statement to me was a failure to 
recognize that privilege. 

I felt that I had to say something to her about 
this. At the same time, I hesitated because this rela¬ 
tionship was important to me and I did not want to 
alienate our friendship. Yet, it was a real juncture in 
terms of this issue of connections, disconnections and 
violations, because I could feel myself disconnecting. 
Was my spirituality an aspect of my life that I would 
not be able to share with this person? In order for us 
to be able to maintain the growth and development of 
our relationship, certainly being able to talk about my 
spiritual journey and my worship community was an 
important point of connection that I needed to be able 
to maintain. I decided to share my perspective with 
Andrea, and I am happy to report that she responded 
in a very validating way. She simply listened to what 
I had to say, and then said, "You're right." 

Ay vazian: I want to speak to this because a 
potentially serious "disconnection" threatened our 
relationship — a relationship that had developed 
strong bonds, one that had become mutually impor¬ 
tant. When Beverly raised her feelings and concerns 
with me, two things went through my mind — two 
things that I knew she and I had said specifically to 
White people many times in the past! One was that 
when a person of color tells you something you have 
said or done is racist or reveals your inattention to 


White privilege, take a deep breath and begin by 
assuming they are correct until proven otherwise. The 
other point is that as White people strive to be strong 
White allies, we do not have to hold ourselves to a 
standard of perfection. It is impossible, given our 
socialization, our background, the struggle, the 
sensitivity and the pain surrounding these issues, that 
we can be perfect White allies. I try to remember that I 
am not called to be perfect, I am called to be faithful 
and consistent on these issues. Beverly was exactly 
right. I remembered all the times I have said to White 
people: "When your racism is pointed out to you, 
when your privilege is made evident again, just listen, 
listen undefensively, and take a deep breath and 
respond in ways that will further your progress along 
this difficult journey." I tried to follow the very advice 
that I had given to others. I tried to follow the advice I 
heard from a man of color who, when I asked him 
what he most wanted from his White allies, he re¬ 
sponded, "I want them to be consistently conscious." I 
believed that this was an opportunity for me to not 
attempt to be perfect or defensive, but to say, "I'm on a 
journey, and have not yet arrived." That was an 
important juncture, a disconnection threatened, but 
we managed to talk it through. 

There was another time that a disconnection 
threatened but was overcome by both of us being 
aware of what was going on in the relationship. This 
happened around the time of the Rodney King beating 
and the Simi Valley verdict in which the four L.A. 
police officers were acquitted. After the Rodney King 
beating, both Beverly and I were shaken by the 
videotape, and we were stunned by the news of the 
acquittals. But again, Beverly and I responded in a 
manner that we had actually talked about with other 
groups. It was a surprise, but in some ways not a 
surprise, to find ourselves experiencing it. In our 
shock and grief following the Simi Valley verdict, we 
essentially separated for a period of time and turned 
to different communities for comfort and support. Bev 
talked about her reactions to the events primarily with 
other African-Americans. I suspected that she would 
want to immerse in the Black community, and then I 
witnessed it. In my own state of pain, shock, and 
anger, I found myself talking to two White men who I 
specifically called and met with, two men who identify 
as White allies. Meeting with them was the appropri¬ 
ate place for me to take my grief and do some healing 
and action planning in order to move forward. 
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In fact, one of the meetings that I had follow¬ 
ing the verdict was with a minister in our community. 
The Reverend Peter Ives. During those meetings in 
which we grieved and expressed our despair and 
outrage, we also said to each other that we needed to 
do something that was proactive, visible, and long¬ 
term to bring issues of dismantling racism into the 
centerpiece of our community. From those meetings, 
something very positive was created — the Committee 
for Northampton. 

Taking a moment to explain what was bom 
from this time of upheaval and pain might be instruc¬ 
tive. The Committee for Northampton began with just 
two people, quickly grew to two dozen, and soon 
encompassed hundreds of people in our community 
who joined together to bring issues of dismantling 
racism into every conceivable aspect of community 
life. The Committee designated 1993 as the year when 
"dismantling racism" would be the overarching theme 
for our small city of 35,000. A committee that included 
parents, teachers, city councilors, business owners, 
members of the clergy, students, and others spent the 
second half of 1992 organizing activities that would 
happen in 1993 — including hanging a banner across 
Main Street with our goal, "Dismantling Racism, 
Building Community." In fact, we were very success¬ 
ful. During 1993, the Committee for Northampton 
organized or co-sponsored 54 events in 52 weeks. 

These included speakers in the service clubs, pulpit 
exchanges, dismantling racism workshops, film and 
video series, cultural events, dinners and picnics, 
photography exhibits, and special events in the 
schools. The year culminated with eight performances 
of Langston Hughes' play, "Black Nativity." The 
Committee for Northampton grew out of our response 
to the atrocities in California. 

Following the Simi Valley verdict it was 
appropriate for Beverly and me to separate for a while 
and immerse ourselves in our own groups to work on 
these issues. We recognized that the separation did 
not need to be a disconnection. We maintained the 
connection between us, but we recognized then, as we 
do now, that there are times when it is more appropri¬ 
ate to seek the comfort, support, and planning time 
with, in my case, strong White allies; in her case, 
members of the African-American community. I bring 
this up now because I have heard so many White 
people talk about periods when they feel separated 
from their friends of color who go without them to a 


meeting, an event, or an empowerment group. This is 
an important point because White people can feel a 
loss, and even a sense of personal rejection, when this 
happens. I don't think these periods of separation 
should be interpreted in that fashion. Beverly and I 
see these as normal, necessary, and even predictable 
after racial trauma. The bridges that have been built 
may be perfectly strong, but there still may be a need 
to separate for a time. 

Tatum: I want to add just a few comments to 
what Andrea has said. In fact, the weekend when the 
events following the Simi Valley verdict were unfold¬ 
ing, I was at a small women's conference, a gathering 
of about twenty women, to which I had been invited. 
The only person I knew in the group was the woman 
who had invited me, and I was the only woman of 
color there. As we were arriving, everyone was very 
much aware of the riots that were unfolding in Los 
Angeles following the acquittal, and what struck me 
was the reluctance among the group to talk in any 
serious way about what was going on in Los Angeles. 
A few people expressed a need to talk about what was 
happening and what it meant for the country and for 
their own particular communities, but generally 
speaking, the majority of the participants seemed to 
disregard these events as someone else's problem, not 
of concern to us as a group. I felt very alienated by 
that response, I have to say. Perhaps because I was 
with White women I didn't know, it did not feel like a 
safe place for me to completely engage. 1 was quite 
concerned about what was happening in communities 
of color in Los Angeles and in other parts of the 
country in response to this verdict. Yet I felt like my 
concern, a part of who 1 was, a part of my own per¬ 
spective as an African-American woman, could not be 
safely brought to this meeting. I certainly experienced 
that as very disconnecting, and in fact, I went home 
early from the conference, and declined the invitation 

to attend the following year. 

Ayvazian: Beverly and 1 also want to talk 
about other ways that we feel connections, and to 
respond to a question that is often asked of us about 
our relationship. White people often say to me, "It 
sounds like you two work together on issues of racism 
and talk about them very openly in your friendship, 
but are you, Andrea, always in the position of 
learner?" Beverly and 1 want to take a moment to 
remind all of us that each individual has multiple 
social identities. We feel this point is important 
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in solidarity with others from the margin as they move 
toward the center. It is in this context that I can 
warmly embrace Andrea as my friend, as someone 
who has chosen to stand on the margin with me. I am 
proud to claim her as my friend. 

Ay vazian: Beverly and I want to close by 
sharing some of our thoughts about what we call our 
friendship as a work in progress. We have said that 
we recognize the challenge of continually joining 
together and being apart, joining together and being 
apart. We have forged a relationship that is not based 
on the false goal of color-blindness. We recognize the 
differences in our life experiences and the difference 
that race makes in a relationship, and we have built a 
sturdy bridge across that divide. 

In closing I want to share with you two lines 
of a Pat Parker poem called, "For The White Person 
Who Wants To Know How To Be My Friend." The 
first two lines are as follows: 'The first thing you do is 
forget that I'm Black. Second, you must never forget 
that I'm Black." Do I forget that Beverly is Black? 

Sure I do. She is a dear friend who I spend time with. 
Love, admiration, and affection flow between us. Do I 
ever forget that she's Black? Sure I do, she is my 
friend who I care about, there are times that I totally 
forget that she's Black. But do I really forget that 
Beverly is Black? Yes and no. Sure I do, and no I 
don't. That is who she is in the world, and yes it is 
forgotten, and no it is not actually ever forgotten. But 
in the end, I have discovered that the issue is not how I 
respond to Beverly's Blackness. It is how I have come 
to understand my own Whiteness. In the end, I 
believe the issue for me is how I have come to under¬ 
stand social, political, and economic power and my 
unearned advantage and privilege as a White woman 
in a racist society. I believe the strongest thing that I 
bring to our friendship, our relationship, and our 
connection is an understanding of the significance of 
my own Whiteness. I come at long last to our relation¬ 
ship with an understanding of my Whiteness, some¬ 
thing that for several decades, I was helped to not see 
or to not recognize its significance. It is my under¬ 
standing of my own Whiteness, not my response to 
her Blackness, that allows me to interact with Beverly 
in a way that continues to foster mutuality, connec¬ 
tion, and trust. 

I have a mental image which Beverly has 
heard before. I see both of us marching on the long 
journey toward racial justice. We are there in the road. 
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walking shoulder to shoulder toward the promise< 
land we cannot yet see. But we have strength and 
courage and faith in the journey. Others are marcl 
with us and many have gone before. We have not 
arrived but we are well on our way, and we celebr 
each victory that moves us forward. Beverly calls 
"partners in justice" — shoulder to shoulder we m g 
toward our goal. 

Thank you! 
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